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A Word from the Editor 


In our letter last month we whispered to you that WEE 
WISDOM had a secret. We thought at that time that we should 
be ready to share our secret with you by April, but we 
now find that we are not quite ready. This secret is to 
be a nice surprise for all WEE WISDOM readers, but we 
shall have to wait until the May issue to tell it. We can tell 
you this much, however. The surprise is one on which the 

‘ editors, writers, artists, and printers who prepare WEE WISs- 
DOM for you are all working joyously. Be sure to read my 
letter next month. 

Not long ago I asked a group of boys and girls what the 
name WEE WISDOM means. Not one could tell me. Of course 
I hope that all of you know the meaning of the name, but if 
you do not I ask you to read what our advertising manager has 
to say about WEE WISDOM on page 47. 

We have just room enough left on our page to tell you 
that May WEE WISDOM will bring you the story of Hans, a 


courageous little German boy, and “The Tale of Ticky Clock,” i 
; in which Mary Lou learns to be honest with herself and with { 
é her mother. 


Published on the Ist of each month by Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy, 
Kansas City, Missouri. One dollar a year, fifteen cents a copy. Entered as second-class 
matter August 8, 1898, at the post office at Kansas City, Missouri, under the act of March 
3, 1879. Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, act of 
October 3, 1917, authorized October 27, 1922. Reprint rights are reserved on all manu- 
scripts accepted unless otherwise arranged for. 

Unity School publishes the following named periodicals, also: Unity, Weekly Unity, Good 
Business, Unity Daily Word, and Progress. These Unity periodicals may now be obtained direct 
from Unity School, local Unity centers, and (excepting Weekly Unity) from leading news 
stands and book stores. Yearly subscription price of all magazines, $1.00 a year. Single copies 
of Unity, Good Business, Unity Daily Word, and Progress, 15 cents. Weekly Unity, 5 cents. 
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ROBINS TULIPS 


By Blanche Sage Haseltine 


The rain came down on the garden walk 
To chat with the robin red. 


The sun popped out in the April sky, 
And quickly the raindrops fled. 


The sun cried, “Look at the bright rainbow 
I've painted across the blue!” 


The robin said, “It reflects, I think, 
My tulips well; don't you?” 
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he Gift the Postman Brought 


By EVELYN WHITELL 


Chapter 1 

‘*There’s the postman!’’ 

Eloise Dunbar sprang from the 
window seat as suddenly as a kitten 
startled out of sleep, and rushed to 
the door. 

Eloise was always on the alert 
for the postman, although she had 
never received a letter in her life 
—never even so much as a gift 
through the mail. She lived in a 
very small house away from the 
road; a lonely house, halfway up a 
long hill, which people seldom 
passed. The reason the postman 
took this out-of-the-way route was 
that it was a short cut to the way- 
side store, where daily he delivered 
letters and pack- 
ages. 

Eloise was a shy 
little girl but the 
teachers and chil- 
dren in school all 
liked her because of 
her gentle manners 
and her quiet, lov- 


ing ways. 
Eloise’s father 
had work in the city 


but his wages were 
small, and for this 
reason Eloise knew 
nothing of the pret- 
ty toys and story- 
books 


children have. 


| 


“There’s the postman!” 


While she owned none of these 
things and never really expected 
to receive anything through the 
mail there was always a thrill to be 
had in wondering what was con- 
tained in all the letters and packets 
the postman carried. When Christ- 
mas time came, with the snow on 
the ground, and he passed two or 
three times a day with oddly 
shaped parcels that looked myste- 
rious and Christmasy, she busied 
herself in imagining what little 
girl would receive them. She 
wondered just what it would feel 
like to open a parcel addressed all 
to oneself, without knowing before- 
hand what it contained. 

‘*Mother,’’ Eloise 
said one day as she 
looked through the 
window, ‘‘suppose 
the postman should 
come to the door 
and bring me a let- 
ver.” 

‘What would any 
one have to write 
to you about, 
dear?’’ her mother 
asked. 

“Oh, don’t 
know,’’ said Eloise. 
“Tf I knew, it 
wouldn’t be such 
fun. It must be 
wonderful to get 
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letters and not to know what is in 


them.’’ Eloise’s face lighted up at 
the happy thought. 

A few days later, a traveling 
salesman on his way to the city 
stopped at the house to inquire 
about roads. The day was bitterly 
cold and Mrs. Dunbar offered him 
a cup of hot tea. While he drank 
he chatted with Eloise. There was 
a crunching of show outside and 
Eloise jumped up from the table 
and rushed to the door just as the 
postman passed by. 

‘*Expecting a letter?’’ the sales- 
man asked, as she returned. 

‘*No,’’ replied her mother, ‘‘ but 
Eloise enjoys watching for the post- 
man.”’ 

‘‘Most little girls do around 
Christmas time,’’ the salesman 
said, smiling at Eloise. ‘‘ Now who 
is going to send you a beautiful doll 
or a picture book, I wonder ?”’ 

‘*T don’t know,’’ she answered, 
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“Mail for Miss Eloise 
Dunbar.” 
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looking at him in surprise. 

‘*We never get a letter 
here,’’ explained the 
mother. ‘‘ Eloise has never 
received one in her life. 
My husband gets all his 
mail at his office down 
town.”’ 

‘¢ And the postman never 
brings you anything ?”’ the 
young man asked. ‘I 
think that’s very unkind 
of him, don’t you?”’ 

‘*Eloise doesn’t really 
expect a letter,’ Mrs. 
Dunbar said. ‘‘There is no one who 
could send her a letter here because 
no one has our address.”’ 

‘*Maybe some one will remember 
her some day,’’ he said with a 
twinkle in his eye. 

When the salesman returned to 
the city he went into a big depart- 
ment store to find something for 
a little girl who had never had a 
letter or a parcel in her life, yet 
who each day waited for the post- 
man. As the salesman had no chil- 
dren of his own and had never be- 
fore bought a present for a child, 
he fumbled awkwardly around, un- 
til an obliging clerk came forward 
with a cheerful, ‘‘May I help you, 
sir?’’ 

‘*Please,’’ he answered with a 
sigh of relief. ‘‘It’s for a little 
girl who lives in the country,’’ he 
explained. ‘A little girl who 


watches daily for the postman al- 
though she has never had a lette1 
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from anybody in her entire life.”’ 

The clerk’s eyes opened wide. 
‘‘Never received a letter in her 
life,’’? she exclaimed. ‘‘I have an 
idea,’’ she added eagerly. ‘‘ Why 
not send her something that the 
postman could call with every 
month? Then she could have the 
pleasure of watching for the post- 
man, and of knowing that each 
month he would have something for 
her. That would be better than 
sending her just one gift.”’ 

“‘Splendid,’’ the salesman agreed. 
‘But, you see, I’m a traveling man. 
I should not have the time.”’ 

‘*Oh, you don’t understand,’’ she 
answered brightly. ‘‘Give her a 
subscription to a children’s maga- 
zine. It is no trou- 
ble at all. You sim- 
ply hand your sub- 
scription in, and the 
publishing house will 
see that the little girl 
gets the magazine 
each month.”’ 

The salesman 
handed the clerk a 
crisp new bill and 
watched as she wrote 
Eloise’s name and 
address on her pad. 

His eyes twinkled, 
and he whistled a 
merry tune as he 
left the store. 

Eloise was sitting 
by the window help- 
ing her mother make 
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a hearthrug. It was very cold, and 
the frost had hidden the view ex- 
cept where Eloise had scratched 
a little eyehole on the pane to watch 
for the postman. 

There was a rat-a-tat-tat. 

‘*Mother, he’s stopping at our 
door!’’ she cried, rushing to the 
door before her mother had time to 
move. 

The postman was smiling with 
delight as he handed Eloise a roll, 
saying, ‘‘mail for Miss Eloise Dun- 
bar.”’ 

Eloise eagerly tore off the 
wrapper, and there in her hands 
was a brightly colored magazine. 
From it fell a paper on which was 
written, ‘‘Watch for this magazine 


“Expecting a letter?” the salesman asked 
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every month. It is sent to you by a 
friend.”’ 

In her excitement Eloise did not 
even ask who the friend was. She 
just hugged the magazine with de- 
light. 

“Will it really come every 
month? Will the postman bring it 
addressed to me, Mother?’’ she 
asked. 

‘*Yes, dear,’’ Mrs. Dunbar said, 
as she carefully read the notice on 
the little slip of paper. 

The days that followed were like 
a golden dream of happiness to 
Eloise. She went to school as us- 
ual; but when nighttime came and 
the tea things were washed and the 
little chores around the house were 
done, she would go to a chair in a 
corner by the stove and turn to her 
favorite page. There she would 
read over and over again the thing 
that held her attention most. It 
was a letter written by a little girl. 

“Dear Editor: I am a little girl of ten. 
My name is Mabel Swift. We live in the 
country, in a garden where there are but- 
terflies and bees in the summer, and frost 
and snow in the winter. We have to live 


here because Daddy is sick. I have lessons 
at home because it is too far to walk to 


school. The postman passes our house every 


day, and when he brings my magazines I 
am very happy. I love to get things by 
mail, and I love to read the letters that the 
children write to you. I wonder if there is 
any little girl who would like to write to 
me? If there is, I will write back to her. 
Maybe, if this letter is good enough, you 
will print it for some little girl to see. I 
shall wait until I get an answer. With love, 
Mabel Swift, Mayview House, Palmerston.” 


Eloise could think only of Mabel, 
the little girl of just her age who 
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also lived away in the country, and 
who loved to watch for the post- 
man. Eloise took the magazine to 
bed with her and slept with it under 
her pillow. Then one night she 
dreamed of Mabel. She dreamed 
that the postman came to the door 
and brought her a letter from 
Mabel; and that Mabel and she were 
walking together in a beautiful gar- 
den, and that they were sending 
flowers and letters and magazines 
to all the children in the world. 

wonder—I wonder —if 
Mother would let me write to 
her,’’ Eloise thought when she 
awoke. ‘‘I wonder if Mother would 
let me write to Mabel. I won- 
der: 

That night Mr. Dunbar went 
away for the week-end, and Eloise 
and her mother were left alone. 
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“Don’t you think 

it would be lovely 

if I were the lit- 

tle girl that wrote 
to her?” 


They sat near the stove together, 
and Eloise held the magazine. 

‘‘Shall I read you something, 
Mother?’’ she asked at last. Her 
mother looked up from her sewing 
and smiled. 

“*T should love it,’’ she answered. 
“Ts it something out of your mag- 
azine ?”’ 

‘“Yes,’’ replied Eloise. 
nicer than anything else.”’ 
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‘‘Then, of course, I should like to 
hear it,’’? her mother assured her. 

Eloise was silent for a moment; 
then she passed the magazine to her 
mother and pointed to the letter. 

‘“Won’t you read it for yourself, 
Mother dear ?”’ she asked. 

Mrs. Dunbar took the magazine 
and read Mabel’s letter, while 
Eloise sat eagerly watching her. 

‘*What a sweet little letter!’’ she 
said, when she had finished. ‘‘It 
would be nice if some little girl 
would write to her, wouldn’t it?’’ 

‘*Mother, don’t you think it 
would be lovely if I were the little 
girl that wrote to her?’’ Eloise 
asked. 

Her mother laughed. 

‘*Yes, darling, I think it would 
be beautiful if you were the little 
girl. Should you like to write to 
her tomorrow ?”’ 

‘‘No, now,’ replied Eloise, 
springing to her feet. ‘‘O Mother, 
there’s just one blank page left in 
my exercise book. May I use it? 
Mother, may 1? May I write to 
Mabel now ?”’ 

(To be continued) 


Song for Beauty 


By PAULINE POTTER 


Beautiful thoughts must come to me, 
For I am sitting as still as can be; 
Beautiful words I'll surely say, 
For I listen to God in me each 


Beautiful things my hands find to do, 
Things that God whispers, kind things and true. 
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A Secret Three... 


i 


Carl took Queen Bess, the family cow, 
to the pasture every morning and 
brought her back every night. Grand- 
father Howe went with him each morn- 
ing just for the fun of it. He said that 
he needed the exercise before he went 
to his little grocery store each day. 


They were walking along, one fine 
spring morning, on the little country 
road that led to Fegan’s pasture gate, 
just outside the town. Queen Bess 
ambled along leisurely in front of them. 


Carl had been to Morton’s store again 
to see the bicycle. 

“It has a free-wheeling coaster brake, 
Grandfather, and an all-steel frame, ad- 
justable seat; oh, everything!” 

Grandfather smiled. 

“And, I suppose, Daddy and Mother 
are going to buy it for you?” 

Carl’s excitement cooled a bit. 

“No,” he answered. “They told me that 
if I would earn ten dollars they’d pay 
the rest ; but how can I get ten dollars?” 

“That is quite a problem,” Grandfa- 
ther agreed. “Let’s put our heads to- 
gether. Perhaps we can think of a way.” 

They were passing the old Towner 
place. Grandfather stopped and looked 
at the run-down house, as he had done 
many times before. Carl stopped, too. 

“You know, Carl, I’ve an idea!” 
Grandfather exclaimed. 

“About the ten dollars?” 

“Certainly. You know, there’s a story 
that old Mr. Towner was a very wealthy 
man, and that he buried a pot of silver 
in that old garden, but when he grew 
old he forgot where he had hidden it. 
Many people have tried to find it, but 
to this day nobody knows where it is.” 
“You mean that we’ll try to find it?” 
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“Well,” said ti 
Grandfather, 

with a twinkle in tl 
his eyes, “I have 

found silver in C 


old gardens.” 


“Grandfather, 
not really!” 

“Really! And 
I know all the 
rules. There’s 
magic in it, you 
know. We'll try it on the Towner garden.” 

“Shall we dig?” asked Carl. 

“We'll dig, and dig, and dig.” 

“Won’t the owner care?” 

“Mr. Hart, our next-door neighbor, 
owns the garden. I’ll see him about 
searching for the pot of silver, if you 
really want to try it.” 

“Oh, I’d love to!” 

“T’ll see him this very evening; but 
first there are some rules you must 
know about.” 

“Magic rules?” 

“You may call them that. First, you 
must have patience. You will have to 
wait for some time, maybe until mid- 
summer, for the pot of silver.” 

“But, Grandfather, the bicycle at 
Morton’s will be sold by that time,” 
Carl exclaimed. 

“There are other bicycles; and Mr. 
Morton will be glad to order you one 
just like that one in the window. 

“What are the rest of the rules?” 

“You will have to work.” 

“As long as it’s digging for treasure, 
like it.” 

“And you must have a _ partner. 
Treasures must always be divided, you 
know.” 
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“Oh, I’ll have Billy! Billy wants a 
bicycle, too. Maybe he can get one, if 
he earns ten dollars towards it.” 

“Splendid!” said Grandfather. “If 
you are willing to accept all the rules 
that I’ve given you so far, we’re ready 
to start.” 

“Will it be earning the money to find 
the treasure?” 

“T’ll see that you earn it, Carl,” said 
Grandfather. ‘Meanwhile, let’s turn 
Queen Bess into the pas- 
ture and get back home.” 

As soon as they reached 
home Grandfather went to 
see Mr. Hart, and Carl 
made a call on Billy. Billy’s 
parents promised to buy 
him a bicycle, too, if he 
earned ten dollars 
towards it. 

The next morn- 
ing Queen Bess had 
three attendants, 
Grandfather Howe, 
Carl, and Billy. 
They carried hoes 
and spades. Carl 
went on to the pas- 


Grandfather was “Captain Silver” 
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ture with the cow, while the other two 
made their way to the old garden. 

When Carl came back he found the 
others cutting away last year’s vines and 
sprouts, and raking up the trash and 
dead vegetation that had collected in 
other seasons. 

Billy was working like a Trojan. 
Once in a while he glanced at the spooky 
old house, then back at the overgrown 
garden. 


“It surely looks like a place for buried 
treasure,” he said, glancing admiringly 
at Grandfather Howe. Grandfather 
had taken on a new character in the 
eyes of the boys. He was no longer a 
quiet little gray-haired, blue-eyed man 
in a business suit; he was a dashing 
pirate bold, in broad-brimmed hat, tight 
waistcoat, and red pirate boots with 
floppy tops. Any one passing by would 
have heard him quietly telling the boys 
what to do. But to Billy and Carl he 
was standing with legs wide apart, arms 
akimbo, directing in crisp, short com- 
mands the unloading of casks of gold 
from a pirate ship. They called them- 
selves “The Secret Three.” Grandfa- 
ther was “Captain Silver,’ Carl was 
“Redtop,” and Billy was “Tippy.” 

Redtop and Tippy were to follow Cap- 
tain Silver’s orders. That was one of 
the Secret Three’s rules. Under these 
orders, before and after school the two 
cleared the garden, spaded every inch 
of it, and laid it off in rows. 

When Redtop reported to Tippy that 
Captain Silver was looking after other 
buried treasure, Billy understood that 
Grandfather was staying in his grocery 
store. At such times the boys worked 
alone, but still they followed Captain 
Silver’s orders. 

His rules for treasure seeking were 
queer—very queer. For instance, one 
afternoon early in April he had Toby 
Johns bring a bushel and a half of seed 
potatoes out to the old garden. Captain 
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Silver showed Redtop and Tippy how 
to cut the potatoes so that there would 
be an eye in each piece, and how to 
plant them. The boys looked at one 
another doubtfully. 

“Are you sure that we’ll find the pot 
of silver?” they asked. 

“As sure as I am that the rain falls 
and the sun shines,” solemnly declared 
Captain Silver, looking at the sky. 

After that The Secret Three stopped 
operations for a while. The rules said 
stop; but when the spring rains came 
and the warm sun shone, little weeds 
peeped up around the potato plants. 
Then there was a new rule: Not a weed 
should be allowed to grow in that gar- 
den. 

“Many’s the treasure I’ve seen ruined 
by weeds,” Captain Silver warned. 

Queen Bess had to be taken to the 
pasture every day. Therefore the gar- 
den was never forgotten. 

Captain Silver had queer ways of 
hunting treasure. Redtop and Tippy 
declared that he selected the hottest days 
in summer to have that garden hoed 
all over. Their backs grew tired and 
their hands were sore. They drank 
quarts of water trying to keep cool, but 
they hoed on. For Captain Silver had 
promised! 

The garden was beautiful now. By 
June The Secret 
Three would have 
been proud of it 
even if it had led to 
no treasure. Fresh 
green potato vines 
growing in black 
soil, without a 
weed! The old 
picket fence around 
the garden was cov- 
ered with wild roses 
and honeysuckle. 

How carefully 
they watched! How 
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Redtop put his right hand into 
the hole 
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cautiously they guarded! Sometimes 
they secretly wondered if Captain Silver 
could be joking, but they never men- 
tioned it to one another. Then came a 
morning in July when Toby brought 
out from town a pile of bushel baskets. 

The Secret Three rode to the garden 
with him in his little old wagon. 

“Today,” said Captain Silver, after 
the baskets had been unloaded and Toby 
had gone back to town, “we’ll dig the 
potatoes. At sundown you'll find the 
pot of silver. That is when people al- 
ways strike it.” 

“Really! Are you sure?” Redtop and 
Tippy demanded. 

“Sure!” 


They did dig the potatoes. When they 
were through, fifteen bushel baskets 
stood in a row, filled with the finest 
potatoes ever seen. 

“Go home now,” said Captain Silver 
to his men, “and come back at sun- 
down. Dig in the northeast corner of 
the garden, at the very end of the last 
potato row. I may not be here, but go 
ahead and dig.” 

Just as the sun was setting, Redtop 
and Tippy stole into the garden. Long 
shadows crept across it. The old house 
looked more lonely than ever that eve- 
ning. 

“Here’s the spot,’’ Redtop whispered. 

They began to 


dig. 
One foot down, 
Tippy’s spade struck 


metal. The boys 
looked at one an- 
other solemnly. 
Then they both be- 
gan digging with all 
their might. 
Redtop got down 
on his hands and 
knees, put his right 
hand into the hole, 


(Turn to page 34) 
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WHAT THE STORY TOLD LAST MONTH 


At the State Home for Children Miss 
Hope, the teacher, announces that tomor- 
row is Visitors’ Day. The children decide 
to clean the schoolroom for the occasion, 
and Jean, Lora, and Mary go to the woods 
to get some wild flowers for it. Lora and 
Jean both hope to be adopted the next day. 
Mary, who is not strong, will have to wait 
awhile. 

The three girls gather flowers in the 
woods back of the Home. Jean goes off 
alone to find some dogwood. Suddenly she 
realizes she is lost. She wanders around in 
a circle for awhile and is frightened. Then 
she remembers two lines of a poem that Miss 
Hope had read to the children that morning. 
Jean repeats the lines, “God does my every 
hunger feed, God walks beside me, guides 
my way,” and starts bravely to find her 
way out of the woods. 

Abruptly she comes to a clearing and 
hears the sound of a wagon bumping along 
the road. 


Part Two 


HEARTY voice called, “Whoa!” 

Jean heard the creaking of a gate, 
then, “Get up!’”’ and the rumbling of the 
wagon again. One thing was certain. 
The wagon was coming nearer, for she 
could hear the thud of the horses’ hoofs 
now. She ran forward. Not a hundred 
yards away the wagon came into full 
sight out of the woods on the other side 
of the clearing. Somehow she stumbled 
towards it. The driver stopped the 
team. 

“Hullo!” he called. “How did you get 
here, little one? You’re one of The 
Home children, aren’t you? Your dress 
looks like one of theirs.”’ His voice was 
kind. 


“Oh, yes, sir, I’m one of The Home 


children, and I want to find my way 
back right now. Can you tell me how 
to go?” Her voice was getting choky, 
and her eyes filled with tears of relief 
at having somebody to talk to. 

“Don’t cry, child. You climb right 
up here by me, and we’ll talk this over.” 
Her new friend put out a strong hand 
and helped her to a seat beside him. 
Before she knew it, Jean was telling him 
how she came to be lost. 

“I think you’d better not try to go 
back tonight. It’s all of five miles back 
there. I’ll drop you off at the next farm- 
house, and you can stay there tonight.” 

“Oh, no, I can’t stay away tonight. 
Tomorrow is Visitors’ Day,” Jean said 
excitedly. 

“And what is Visitors’ Day?” asked 
the man, with a smile at Jean’s excite- 
ment. 

“That’s when we get adopted. I want 
to be there, because it ought to be my 
turn to be adopted pretty soon,” Jean 
explained. 

“TI see,” said her friend soberly. He 
was quiet a moment before he went on: 
“Well, these people at the next house 
have a telephone, and Mrs. Bland will 
call Mother Brownlee and tell her that 
you’re safe.” 

“Mrs. Bland? Not the Mrs. Bland?” 
Jean cried. 

“The Mrs. Bland? I’m not sure.” 

“IT mean the Mrs. Bland that all the 
children want for a mother, only she’s 
never found just the right one yet,” 
Jean finished with a sigh. 

“T think this is the same Mrs. Bland. 
Now, as I was saying, I'll take you there; 
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and if you just have to get adopted to- 
morrow, old Dobbin and Jim and I will 
take you into town early in the morn- 
ing. Get up, Dobbin! Get up, Jim!” 

“You are very kind, and I do thank 
you, Mr. x 

“Mr. Bland,” the man answered with 
a mischievous twinkle in his eye. 

“O Mr. Bland!” They shook hands 
and had a merry laugh over the joke, 
as the wagon bumpety-bumped over 
plowed ground nearly half the way to 
the low rambling farmhouse over the 
front of which vines grew. 

Mrs. Bland was, sure enough, the 
sweet, quiet little lady the children 
had said she was. She really did not 
try to put Jean through tricks. She 
did not ask questions, but then she did 
not need to; for Jean told her everything 
without waiting to be asked. 

Mrs. Bland telephoned to Mother 
Brownlee. They had been worried 
about Jean, and were getting some men 
together to search for her. 

“See what you missed by running 
across me,” said Mr. Bland. 


April, 1934 


\Z “Hullo! How did you get here, 
little one?” 


\" 

\ Mother Brownlee said that 
it would be all right for Jean 
to stay with the Blands that 
night. 

“Oh, goody, goody!” Jean 
cried, skipping gayly, when 
Mrs. Bland told her. But her face be- 
came sober a moment later when she 
said, “But I just have to get back in 
the morning, so that I can be adopted.” 

Mrs. Bland put her arm about the 
little girl’s shoulders, and said kindly: 

“Never mind. We'll get you back in 
plenty of time. We are glad to have 
you for our guest tonight. You may 
bathe your face in cool water, then help 
me finish supper. I was waiting for 
Mr. Bland to come in from the fields. 
Everything’s about ready, except the 
table. You may choose the dishes and 
set it for three.” 

“Oh, what pretty dishes!” Jean ex- 
claimed, when she was ready to help. 
“May I use the pink-and-blue forget-me- 
not ones?” 


“Certainly, dear. I love those, too. 


They were my mother’s, and she gave 
them to me.” 

Setting the table with forget-me-not 
dishes in a real family house (as Lora 
would have called it), and with only 
three plates! 
wish? 


What more could one 
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At the supper table Mr. Bland told 
the nicest stories, and some of them 
were funny. Jean laughed and laughed, 
forgetting that she was dreadfully tired, 
and that not so long ago she had been 
lost in the woods. 

When the delightful meal was over, 
Jean wanted to help Mrs. Bland with 
the dishes, but her hostess would not 
allow it. 


“You are too tired, Jean. Sleep to- 
night, and we’ll see that you get a chance 
to wash these dishes some day soon.” 

“Oh, may I come to visit you if Mother 
Brownlee will let me? If I may, I don’t 
want to be adopted,” Jean declared with 
vigor. 

“T’m sure she will let you. Come with 
me now to the bedroom.” 

“Oh, shall I sleep in here all by my- 
self?” 

“All by yourself.” 

The room was a cheerful one, which 
good taste and an eye for color had 
turned into a thing of beauty. There 
was everything that a little girl might 
wish, even a little hanging bookshelf 
and a green-painted writing desk. The 
wall paper had forget-me-nots, like 
those on the dishes, and the ruffled cur- 
tains were rosy pink. 

“Oh, it’s a girl’s room,” said Jean 
with a puzzled glance at Mrs. Bland. 

“Yes, for the little girl I’m going to 
get from The Home some day, when I 
find just the right one.” 

“She'll be a lucky girl,” returned Jean. 
After a moment she added, half to her- 
self, “I believe it really is true.” 

“What are you 
talking about, 
Jean?” 

“A line of the 
poem that Miss 
Hope read to us this 
morning: ‘God does 
my every hunger 
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given me everything I hungered for, 
even to sleeping in a real bedroom, eat- 
ing at a table with a real family, and 
visiting at your house,” Jean said grate- 
fully. 


A long moment passed before Mrs. 
Bland answered, her eyes glistening 
strangely : 

“I know it’s true, Jean. He’s been 
good to me today, too. I’ve been look- 
ing for a little girl for a long time, and 
today I think I have found just the 
right one.” 


The next morning old Dobbin and Jim 
took Mr. and Mrs. Bland and Jean to 
The Home. Lora was standing on the 
front lawn, waiting for Jean, who 
jumped from the old-fashioned buggy 
almost before the horses had stopped, 
and ran to her friend. 

“O Lora, Lora, I’m adopted! I'll be 
Jean Bland just as soon as my mother 
and my daddy sign their names to some 
papers. They talked it over while I was 
asleep last night; and—what do you 
think ?—they want me to choose a sister. 
They want two little girls. I guess not 
very many girls get to choose their own 
sisters——_”’ 

Jean might have talked on all day if 
Mr. and Mrs. Bland had not approached 
the children. She just could not talk 
fast enough. There was so much to tell. 

“Here she is, Mrs. Bland. This is 
Lora! She’s my best friend, and she’s 
been here a long time, and she really 
isn’t stubborn; she’s good—and I want 
her for my sister. O Lora, the dishes 
have forget-me-nots on them, and there 
are flowers every- 
where—and a green 
desk—and __ books! 
Lora, it’s wonder- 
ful!” Jean stopped 
for breath, and Mrs. 
Bland smiled. She 
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The Baby Born Old 


By MABEL ANSLEY MURPHY 


Peter and his father were walking 
through an April wood. Over the 
ground lay a light powdering of snow. 
Suddenly Peter stopped and cried, 
“Look, Daddy! A 
little baby has been 
walking here in the 
snow!” 

Father smiled as 
he bent over the 
tracks. “The foot- 
prints do look like 
a baby’s, but I think 
we'll find that they 
were made by a por- 
cupine. Let’s follow 
the trail.” 

When they had 
gone only a little 
way they found a 
mother porcupine, 
who had been hurt 
in a trap, lying dead in the snow. At 
the same instant they heard a pitiful 
whimpering near by. “That’s a baby 
porcupine crying,” said Father. 

In a hollow hemlock they found the 
little fellow ; no, not little—a big, husky 
baby, bigger than a baby bear. He was 
covered all over with soft, dark-brown 
hair, and his little black eyes looked up 
at them with such a sad, puzzled, wist- 


ful look that Peter exclaimed, “Daddy, 


he looks just like a poor, tired old man.” 

Father picked the baby porcupine up 
gently by his forefeet and cuddled him 
in the crook of his arm. Peter’s eyes 
opened wide. “Why, Daddy! I thought 
that if you came near a porcupine he 
would throw his quills.” 

Father smiled. “This baby hasn’t 
any quills. See!” He turned back the 
soft hair. “But very soon long hairs 
tipped with yellow will push through this 


dark fur and turn into sharp little 
spines. And, Son, he doesn’t throw his 
quills. He kicks with his tail, and the 
barbed quills stick to anything they 
touch.” 

When the trio reached 
home Mother hunted up a 


baby’s bottle and filled it with milk. How 
Porky did enjoy it! He gave little gur- 
gles of satisfaction and took the milk 
just as a baby would. After he had 
eaten, he curled up in the box that Peter 
had fixed for him and went to sleep. 

Very soon the baby porcupine learned 
to make a cooing sound when he was 
hungry. Within a week he surprised 
Peter by crawling out of his box and 
walking slowly across the floor on his 
short little legs. His head was bent 
down as though he were thinking, but 
when he reached Peter he looked up 
timidly from under his overhanging 
brows. Peter cried, “You dear, funny 

(Please turn to page 38) 
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The Feathered Masquerader 


By EUGENE REYNOLDS 


The bobolink is the champion mas- 
querader among birds. When he arrives 
in the New England States, he has a 
beautiful plumage and is one of our 
sweetest singers; but after he has been 
in New England a few months, his 
plumage becomes somewhat dull.  Fi- 
nally it becomes a black-and-white coat 
streaked with yellow. With the coming 
of his dull plumage, Bobolink gradually 
quits singing and finally appears to have 
lost his singing voice entirely. 

Later, when the birds of passage that 
come down from the far North are pass- 
ing over New England, the bobolink 
too soars aloft. Soon hundreds of them 
are flying southward; as they 
fly, hundreds more join them 
and they continue on towards 
the Carolina and Virginia sea- 


coasts. 

When the bobolinks reach the coast, 
they make their homes for a while 
among the reeds, and people no longer 


YF 


recognize them as bobolinks. They are 
called reedbirds, and the reedbirds do 
not sing now. They linger only a short 
time in their new-found home among 
the reeds. Soon they gather in great 
flocks and begin flying towards the rice 
fields of South Carolina. Here they are 
called ricebirds and often are killed for 
food. Now they are very fat, and seem 
able only to chirp a little, for they sing 
not a single note. 


As time passes, the ricebirds find that 
they need more food. The supply of 
rice is almost exhausted, for the crop 
has been harvested; so once more the 
birds gather in immense flocks and pre- 

pare to fly farther 
south. 
aa They get into the 
air again and start 
~ southward. They 


come to the stormy 
Gulf of Mexico, but 
they keep going. At 
last they alight on 
the Island of Jama- 
ica, and soon make 


their home _ there 
among the moun- 
tains. There they 


are called  butter- 

birds. Thousands of 

people in Jamaica 

slaughter them, either for food or 
for sport. 

At last the birds prepare for an- 
other journey. This time they cross 
the sea and enter South America. 
They fly on and on towards the south, 
and at last find a home among the 

pampas grass of Argentina. 
When winter passes in the United 
States, instinct tells the ricebirds [or 
(Please turn to page 26) 
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Canyon Ride 
(Awarded a Wee Wispom subscription) 
By DONALD CROUCH (12 years) 
Fort Collins, Colo. 


The pines were swaying lightly, 
The stars were twinkling high, 

The moon was shining brightly 
Up in the winter sky. 


The car was softly singing, 
The rocky road was steep, 

The canyon walls were ringing, 
The slopes were high and deep. 


The Land of Suffosin’ So 
(Awarded a guild membership) 

By DoRIS PERRENOUD (12 years) 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 


When at home alone I sit, 
I send my mind to go 
A thousand miles, far away 
To the Land of Supposin’ So. 


It does not cost me money; 
I don’t move from my chair. 

I simply relax and close my eyes, 
And whis-s-s-h— I am there. 


It is a place of perfect peace, 
Of happiness supreme. 
It’s something very real to me; 


Something more than just a dream. 


So, when my brain is troubled, 
Or my mind is ill at ease, 

I sit down in a cozy chair, 
And sail overseas. 
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Spring Everywhere 
(Awarded a guild membership) 
By Mary LOUISE BURGESS (12 years) 
Escondido, Calif. 


It is springtime everywhere, 
In town, in wood, and field; 
The snow is disappearing now; 
To springtime it must yield. 


In the treetops birds are singing 
Their songs of gay spring joy, 
And happiness is surging high 
In every girl and boy. 


Spring flowers now are poking forth 
Bright faces towards the sun, 

And every one is full of joy 
And thankfulness and fun. 


Winter, summer, spring, and fall: 
Which do you think is best? 

The one I’ve just described is nice, 
And so are all the rest. 


Shring 


(Awarded a guild membership) 
By RUTH ROWNTREE (9 years) 
Goldthwaite, Tex. 


Under the sky so blue, 

The flowers put on their dresses gay; 
The birds sing a happy tune, 

And the warm wind comes to play. 


In the meadows green 
Little lambs frolic about; 
New leaves on the trees are seen, 
And happy children shout. 
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The Wind Speaks 
(Awarded a guild membership) 
By HELEN SCARBORO (10 years) 
Baltimore, Md. 


As I was playing in the breeze, 

I heard the wind up in the trees. 
It bent the limbs as if to say, 
“How do you do this lovely day?” 


M y Witchy Nightmare 
(Awarded a guild membership) 
By ELINOR PULITZER (11 years) 
Clayton, Mo. 


The lights were out. 
I was in bed; 
A comfy pillow 
Was ’neath my head. 


The window was open 
And as the wind blew in, 

I tucked the covers 
Further under my chin. 


The sandman was not in a hurry that 
night ; 

For I tried to sleep with all my might. 

But all I could think of was fairies and 
witches, 

Coming towards me o’er hedges and 
ditches. 


Flying through the darkness of the 
night, 

They were indeed a peculiar sight. 

But as I watched them drawing near, 

I was filled with mortal fear. 


Then presently there was a touch on 
my arm; 

I was possessed with weird alarm. 

For as I looked up, I expected to see 

A gray old hag a-staring at me. 


Instead, there stood Mother, 
Her smile very deep; 
But all she said, was, 
“You’d better stop dreaming and go 
to sleep.” 
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Going to Town 
(Awarded a guild membership) 
By MARY MARGARET SHOOK (10 years) 


Bay Village, Ohio 

One morning Mother called to me, 
“Wake up! We are going to town.” I 
hopped out of my bed and got dressed. 
Mother was all ready and so was I, all 
except eating breakfast. 

I ate my breakfast in a hurry. Then 
we were all ready. We walked down to 
the car stop and waited for the car. 
Finally it came and we got on. We sat 
down in a seat and the conductor came 
along to collect our money. Mother 
handed him thirty cents. Then I watched 
the people get on and off, and watched 
the beautiful scenery outside. We 
stopped right in front of a five-and-ten- 
cent store. Mother said, “This is where 
we get off.” 

We both got off and went into the 
store. I stopped to watch Mickey 
Mouse dance. My mother went on. I 
looked around to see where my mother 
was, but I did not see her. 

I began to cry because I was hungry 
and could not find my mother. I went 
out on the streets to see if Mother was 
there. I bumped straight. into a big 
man. The man asked me what I was 
crying for. I told him why I was cry- 
ing. He took me to a restaurant and 
gave me something to eat. Then he 
asked me what my name was. I told him, 
then he took me to a large store and 
looked in a great, big book. Then he took 
up a big, black thing and said, “‘1240J.” 
Next he said, “Hello,” and asked some 
one if she would come to the May Com- 
pany’s store. The man took me to the 
door and waited for a long time. Then 
I saw my mother and ran to her. She 
thanked the man and took me to the 
car. I asked her who the man was. 
She said he was a policeman. When I 
got home I was tucked into bed and I 
went right to sleep. I was glad to be 
home. 
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Cloud M rages 
(Awarded a Wee Wispom subscription) 
By Lots HIGH (12 years) 
Boise, Idaho 


One day as I lay on the grass, 
Looking at the sky, 

I suddenly saw a little lamb 
Chasing a butterfly. 


I looked up into the sky again, 
And this I saw on high: 

A castle with a moat in front, 
With knights and ladies passing by. 


Suddenly that mirage disappeared; 
I saw an ocean blue; 

And little children playing there, 
And beautiful birds too. 


But Hark! I heard Mother calling. 
“Good-by, pretty cloudlets on high. 
Tomorrow, again I will come, 
To watch the mirage in the sky.” 


If I Were a Fairy 
(Awarded a guild membership) 
By PHYLLIS FOSKET 

Jefferson, Iowa 


If I were a fairy, I’d work all day 
And dance in the moonlight at night. 
I’d wave my gold wand, then away 
To make every place happy and 
bright. 


I Am a Little Boy 
(Awarded a guild membership) 
By BONNER RAY (8 years) 
Waynesville, N. C. 


I am a little boy, eight years old; 

My eyes are true blue, I am told; 

My cheeks are pink, and my hair like 
gold; 

I live in the mountains where it is cold, 

And that is what makes me happy and 
bold. 
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Afril Showers 


(Awarded a Wee Wispom subscription) 
By EMILIA PISANI (11 years) 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Water on the window pane, 
April showers. 

Everywhere it’s rain, rain, rain, 
April showers. 

Water here, water there, 
Water is ’most everywhere. 


Water is on everything, 
April showers. 

Water brings sweet scents of spring, 
April showers, 

Water here, water there, 
Water is ’most everywhere. 


EpiTor’s NOTE: Our judges had a very dif- 
ficult time choosing the material to be pub- 
lished this month from the many, many 
poems and stories we received. They all were 
good. Sometimes we wish we could use 
every poem or story submitted, but then we 
should have to omit all the stories and poems 
and pictures by adults that our boys and 
girls like so much. That would never do! 

Remember, boys and girls, to give your 
name, age, and complete address with every 
letter you send us. Only this month a 
mother sent in two lovely poems by her 
seven-year-old son but forgot to give either 
his or her name and address; so we could 
not use either poem. Be sure, also, to 
have one of your parents, your teacher, or 
your guardian sign a note saying that they 
know your work is your own original ef- 


_ fort, and send that note along with your 


work. Do not send us poems or stories 
that you have copied. We cannot use them. 

To the three children whose work is con- 
sidered best each month, free yearly sub- 
scriptions to WEE WISDOM magazine are 
awarded. Others whose work is published 
receive guild membership cards. 

Stories and poems should reach us three 
months in advance of the issue for which 
they are intended. June material should 
be at our office before the nineteenth of 
March; July material, before the nineteenth 
of April. Mail your work early. 
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) Ride 


“T T’S RAINING! 


How are we ever 
going to start our Booster garden 


if it rains every day?” Mary looks 
gloomily out at the cold rain, beating 
against the window of the ship’s cabin. 


“T don’t like rain. Why does it ever 
have to rain?” Jack is rebellious. “If 
I had my way it would never rain.” 

“Oh, my, oh, my!” Our Captain peers 
in at the cabin door, his arms filled with 
magazines and catalogues. “I thought 
this was a Boosters’ meeting, but I 
must be mistaken. I’ll look for them 
somewhere else.” 

The Boosters laugh a bit apologetical- 
ly. 

“No, no, come in, Captain Speak-no- 
evil,” they cry, and several jump up 
to make a place for him on the divan. 

“Tell us what to do on a rainy day,” 
Tillie urges. “We want to start our 
garden, but we can’t. This horrid rain 
keeps us in.” 

“Did you ever stop to think,” our 
Captain, as he speaks, looks quite 
thoughtful, “that this very rain is do- 
ing your garden more good than you 
could do in a week without it? The 
rain is preparing the soil so that it will 
be ready for you when the sun comes 
out. That makes me think of another 
kind of garden—the garden of our 
hearts.” 

“Tell us about it, Captain.” The 
Boosters gather around eagerly. 

Captain Speak-no-evil begins. 

“Have you ever heard the little poem 
Katherine Merrill wrote about ‘The 
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(OOD WORLDS 
BOOSTER CLUB 


Heart’s Garden’? I’ll recite it for you: 


“The heart is a garden 
Where thought flowers grow: 

The thoughts that we think 
Are seeds that we sow. 


Every kind, loving thought 
Bears a kind, loving deed: 
While a thought that is selfish 

Is just like a weed. 


We must watch what we think 
Each minute, all day: 

And pull out the weed thoughts 
And throw them away: 


And plant loving seed thoughts 
So thick in a row 

That there will not be room 
For weed thoughts to grow.’ ” 


“Then we really can start our garden 
today, even if it is raining.’ Emma 
Jean spoke softly. 

“T’m going to start my thought gar- 
den right now by being glad that the 
rain is doing our work for us today.” 
Bill’s face doesn’t look glum any more. 

“And I’m going to start my thought 
garden by planting a seed of patience,” 
Emmy Jean declares. 

“That’s much better,” our Captain 
assures them, “and now that we have 
our thought gardens begun aright, see 
what I have here.” He hands out the 
magazines and catalogues he had held in 
his arms. 


“Seed catalogues!” exclaims Jack, 
taking one with the picture of a bright- 
red tomato on it. 

“And a magazine that tells how to 
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make and care for gardens!” seconds 
Mary. “Why, we can even start our 
outdoor gardens!” 

“That’s right.” Captain Speak-no- 
evil laughs to see the happy expressions 
on all the faces about him. “Outdoor 
gardens should be planned. Seeds have 
to be ordered, and directions for tak- 
ing care of the garden must be learned, 
but thought gardens are of much greater 
importance.” 


Is this a rainy day for you? If so, 
it is a good time to join our Booster 
Club, and begin to plan your thought 
garden. Write the secretary for an ap- 
plication blank right now. Address your 
letters to The Good Words Booster Club, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. If you 
would like a copy of the poem “The 
Heart’s Garden,” ask it of the secretary. 

Boosters are expected to keep the club 
pledge and to report once a month to the 
secretary for four months. Booster 
pins may be purchased for twenty-five 
cents each, or earned as follows: Write 
four monthly reports to the secretary 
and send in one subscription to WEE 
WISDOM besides your own. 

The best letters received are published 
on our Booster pages. Tell the secre- 
tary if you wish your name placed on 
the list for readers who wish prayers 
or correspondents. 


Many Boosters have organized local 
clubs in their neighborhoods. They find 
that it is easier to keep the club pledge 
when there are other children trying 
also. Ask the secretary to send you 
the leaflet that tells how to organize a 
Booster Club among your friends. 

Dear Secretary: I am try- 
ing to keep the pledge. I 
also let my brother and sis- 
ters read my WEE WISDOM 
magazines. The Prayer of 
Faith helps me a lot 
when I have hard les- 
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sons. I like the nice letters from the 
club. I am trying hard to get other 
Boosters, so that we can have a local 
Booster club. I read all the letters 
that the other children write. My brother 
is going to become a Booster.—Beverly 
Heckathorn. 


Our thoughts are similar to airplanes, 
and we can send out kindly thoughts 
to help those we love. Laurel is trying 
to send out only good airplanes. If you 
would like us to explain how you can 
play the game of airplanes, tell the sec- 
retary in your next letter. 


Dear Secretary: I write you these few 
lines to let you know how I am getting on 
with my airplane. Each day I try to have 
more and more passengers. I help my 
mother with sewing and she says she thanks 
me very much. Sometimes when an evil 
word comes to my mouth I try to put a 
good one in its place. I have eight passen- 
gers in my plane, and I will try to have 
more on the next trip.—dLawrel Preston. 


Lois finds that the Booster pledge 
helps her in school. By keeping her 
thoughts upon good things such as faith, 
love, and understanding, she keeps her 
mind ready at all times to receive the 
help and wisdom she needs. 


Dear Secretary: Saturday our Booster 
Club gave the mothers a waffle supper, and 
had a program. We had a very pleasant 
time. 

I am getting along fine in school. I have 
very little trouble with my school work 
since I joined the club. I think of the pledge 
often. I am very grateful to you for send- 
ing me another passport, for I should not 
like to be without one. My brother has 
gone to the forest reserve and I miss him 
very much. I say the prayer for him often. 

I have two girls who write to me: one 
from Hawaii and one from New Orleans. I 
think it is very much fun to write to girls 
I don’t know.—Lois Legg. 


We are glad to welcome Henry 
into our Booster crew. Many 
happy voyages, Henry. 

Dear Secretary: 
This is my first let- 
ter. I am trying to 
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keep the pledge, but sometimes I forget. I 
like to read WEE WISDOM. I also read the 
Booster Club pages. I enjoy the letters. 
—Henry Penner. 


Mary sends us a fine report, and we 
are happy to know that she finds our 
club and magazine so helpful and in- 
teresting. 


Dear Secretary: As I sail along the waters 
that once were so rough, and think how 
calm they have become since I had such a 
terrible battle with the storm of temper, 
and how many wonderful lands, such as 
love, I have visited, I often think how happy 
this big world would be if all its people 
could become members of The Good Words 
Booster Club. I am very sorry I cannot 
help to enlarge our club, but I live out in 
the country ‘where there are not many 
people. Nevertheless I feel that my prayers 
that other Boosters may find new members 
will help in some way. 

The Prayer of Faith is my guide and 
life saver in all times of trouble. The joy 
I have received from WEE WISDOM I have 
tried to share, for there is a member of 
our community who has been very ill, and 
my magazines have been passed on to her. 

I am learning to swim, and my prayers 
are helping me to learn. My hopes are 
that other Boosters have succeeded this 
month as well as I have.—Mary Rhodes. 


Whenever you have difficulty in keep- 
ing the Booster pledge, just think of the 
many hundreds of Boosters all over the 
world that are keeping it. There is 
encouragement and strength in num- 
bers, you know. 


Dear Secretary: This is my first letter 
since joining the club. I should like to tell 
you how much I enjoy the Boosters’ pages 
and also the stories of WEE WISDOM. I try 
to keep the pledge, but find it a little hard 
at first to watch my words and thoughts. 
The pledge and The Prayer of Faith help 
me a lot. I go to Unity Sunday school and 
enjoy it very much. I can hardly wait for 
the next issue of WEE WISDOM.—Lenore 
Snelsinger. 


May your thought garden be filled 
with such lovely plants as joy, content- 
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ment, kindness, diligence, enthusiasm, 
and many, many others. 
THE SECRETARY 


READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 
OTHER READERS 


Lois Ruth Edmonson, 419 Hendrie, De- 
troit, Mich.; Dorothy Zak (13 years), 3525 
Davenport St., Apt. 304, Washington, D. C.; 
Nell Elizabeth Hammond (9% years), 701 
Van Dorn St., Holly Springs, Miss.; Sue 
King (10 years), Route 2, Puente, Calif.; 
Gwendolyn Douglas (12 years), 58 Norwood 
Ave., Norwalk, Ohio; Margaret Mertz (13 
years), 2112 South Curson, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Betty Bird, 4003 2d Ave. S., % Mrs. 
A. F. Rux, Billings, Mont.; Anne Martin 
Freeze, 110 S. Main St., Mooresville, N. C.; 
Martha Payne, East 4th St., Kingman, 
Kans.; Barbara Ann Cochennet (10 years), 
323 East Street, Emporia, Kans.; Virginia 
Leighton (11 years), 1739 Bayard Ave., St. 
Paul, Minn. (wishes to correspond with a 
Chinese girl of about the same age); F. J. 
Kayser (9 years), Box 411, Bulawayo, S. 
Rhodesia, S. Africa; P. G. Chester Browne 
(7 years), Box 676, Bulawayo, S. Rhodesia, 
S. Africa. 


READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF OTHER 
READERS 


Nell Elizabeth Hammond: prayers for 
success in her lessons; Mozelle E. Ellison: 
prayers for health and for success in her 
school work; Milton Maynor: prayers; Sue 
King: prayers to learn to write a good hand; 
Donald Long: prayers for health and suc- 
cess for himself and family; Margaret 
Mertz: prayers; Delmar J. Norris: prayers 
for health; Anne Martin Freeze: prayers 
to be a better girl; Vila Mae Maynor: suc- 
cess in keeping the Booster pledge and in 
her school work; Delmar Jeanette Norris: 
prayers; Joy Mayfield: prayers to succeed 
in her school work and to graduate this 
spring; Dorothy Byrd Denny: prayers for 
her mother’s health; Loree Finch: prayers 
to help her keep the Booster pledge; Jose- 
phine Jones: prayers to be stronger and for 
help in school work; Mary Kay Nightingale: 
prayers for father’s health; Harley Edward 
Oliver: prayers to be a good boy, and for 
his mother’s health; Betty Jean Meyer: 
success in her arithmetic and for her daddy 
to get work; David Phillips: for success in 
his school work. 
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He Is Risen 


By FRANCES JOYCE FARNSWORTH 


[Epitor’s Note: Frances Joyce Farnsworth 


has re-written the Bible story of the healing 
of Jairus’s daughter, as told in Mark 5:22, 
43, to help you realize how the people of 
Jesus’ time loved and trusted Him.] 

Drusilla sang as she worked at 
her weaving, and her fingers seemed 
to keep pace with her song. The 
gir] did not hear her mother as she 
came quietly into the room, her 
sandaled feet making scarcely a 
whisper as she walked. It was not 
until her mother spoke that Dru- 
silla looked up. 

‘‘Singing?’’ chided the mother. 
‘‘Child, how can you sing on this 
day when the hearts of all those who 


loved Him dearly are breaking?”’ 

‘*T have a song in my heart,’’ said 
Drusilla softly. ‘‘It has always 
been there through the two years 
since, since——”’ 

‘*Yes,’? agreed her mother, ‘‘I 
want you to sing. I want you to be 
glad. But today all is darkness. He 
is gone. We must take up our lives 
and go on without Him.”’ 

‘*Without Him ?”’ asked Drusilla. 
‘*We shall not be without Him. 
Fear not, only believe.’’ 

‘*Ah, my child,’’ said her mother, 
‘‘there is no hope. But I shall al- 
ways be glad for what He has done 

for us. Never shall I 
forget how He gave 


“Tell me_ the 
story, Mother. I 
never tire of 
hearing it.” 


you back to us when 
we thought never to 
have you again.”’ 

‘Let us speak of 
urged Drusilla 
softly, laying aside 
her work. ‘‘Tell me 
the story, Mother. I 
never tire of hearing 

will tell you,’’ 
her mother agreed 
gently. ‘‘It was two 
years ago, as you have 
said, that you were 
very, very ill. Every- 
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“He took your hand and said, ‘Wake up, little girl.’ ”’ 


thing was done for you, but you 
grew steadily worse. At last your 
father decided to go to a man who 
had come into the country with 
wise teachings and who had per- 
formed miracles. Your father is 
a great man in Capernaum. He is 
one of the rulers of the synagogue, 
but when he found the man whom 
we have come to know as Jesus, he 
fell at His feet saying, ‘My little 
daughter is at the point of death: 
I pray thee, that thou come and lay 
thy hands on her, that she may be 
made whole, and live.’ ’’ 

‘“My father loves me so,’’ Dru- 
silla wondered softly. 

Her mother nodded. ‘‘ And Jesus 
came with him,’’ she continued, 


‘‘but the people thronged about 
Him and it seemed as if He would 


never reach our home. He even 
healed a poor woman as He came 
along the way. As He was talking 
with her a servant came from our 
home and told your father that it 
was too late; that you had gone 
from us.”’ 

‘**And what did Jesus say ?’’ Dru- 
silla asked eagerly. 

‘‘He said, ‘Fear not, only be- 
lieve.’ 

‘*That is it,’’? declared Drusilla; 
‘‘that is the song in my heart. Even 
today, when it seems as though our 
Jesus is gone from us forever, those 
words come again to me: ‘Fear not, 
fear not, only believe.’ ’’ 
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“Jesus came into the house with your 
father,” the mother went on. “He sent 
away the mourners and went into the 
room where you lay. Three of His dis- 
ciples were with Him. I shall never 
forget how He took your hand and said, 
‘Wake up, little girl.’ You opened your 
eyes and smiled. Then you rose from 
your bed and walked. You were well, 
well!” 

“I remember,” Drusilla murmured 
softly. “It was a wonderful awakening. 
The pain was gone, and we were all so 
happy! I remember His face. It was 
filled with great love for us, and yet we 
were strangers to Him; His voice was 
like music.” 

“T wish we might hear it again.” Her 
mother spoke sadly. 

“ ‘Fear not, only believe,’ ’”’ reminded 
Drusilla gently. 

“T will believe,’’ declared her mother 
with new hope. “I do believe. He is not 
gone. He will live again.” 

“He can do all things,” Drusilla ex- 
claimed joyously. “He is the Son of 
God. My heart sings, even though the 
world is in darkness, for my life is a 
gift from Him. I will not fear. I do 
believe.” 

“You are right.” Her mother’s faith 
was renewed. “But listen! Is not that 
the outer gate? Since we have come 
to live in Jerusalem near those who 
know and love the Master, we have many 
kindly callers. Perchance this may be 
some one with news. Run quickly, see 
who is at the door.” 


Drusilla ran to the door. “It is Mary, 


the mother of James, and Mary Magda- 
lene,” she cried. “They bring news. I 
see it in their faces.” 

And she was right. The faces of the 
two women shone with the great joy 
of their message. is risen!” they 
cried. ‘The Lord is risen! He lives; 
the Master lives!” The darkness had 
turned into light. The sun shone and 
the birds sang. Drusilla’s mother went 
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away with the two Marys to spread the 
glad news among those who sorrowed 
for the Master. 

Drusilla picked up her work and be- 
gan tosing. Her fingers kept pace with 
her song. All was well. There was so 
much over which to rejoice. She wished 
that she might have been with the 
women when they found that Jesus still 
lived. Yet she was Jairus’s daughter, 
the little girl that Jesus had raised from 
the dead. She must make her life, which 
He had restored to her, a life for Him. 

She smiled as she whispered to her- 
self, “Fear not, fear not, only be- 
lieve!” 


The Prayer of Faith 


WEE WISDOM readers can help themselves 
and others by saying this prayer 

God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunzer feed; 

God walks beside me, guides my way 

Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be sick; 

God is my strength, unfailing, quick; 

God is my all; I know no fear, 

Since God and love and Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kohaus. 


The Feathered Masquerader 
(Continued from page 17) 
bobolinks] that the warm weather will 
again return to the North country; so 

they prepare for their return trip. 

Not long afterward they are again 
back in New England—‘“merrily sing- 
ing from briar and reed.” As you hear 
the sweet singers, and see their bright, 
glossy, beautiful plumage, it is hard to 
believe they have visited so many coun- 
tries and had so many strange experi- 
ences. 


1. Now the rain is_ fall-ing down, O- ver coun-try, 0 - ver town, 
2. Wake up! lit - tle roots be-low, Wakeup! it is time to grow. 


== 


Call-ing all the earth to wake; Such a _ stir the rain-drops make! 
Birds are here, the skies are blue; We are wait-ing just for you. 
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LESSON 1, APRIL 1, 1934 


For our Bible lesson for today we 
have the beautiful story of Christ’s res- 
urrection. Of course you will want to 
read it for yourselves. You will find 
it as John tells it in John 20:1-16. 


Jesus had told the disciples that He 
would be crucified, would lie in the tomb 
three days, and then rise again; but as 
no one had ever before done this it was 
hard for the disciples and those who 
loved Jesus to realize that it would really 
happen. 


On page 24 you will find a story writ- 
ten by Frances Joyce Farnsworth, which 
will help you to understand just how 
those who knew Jesus felt towards Him 
and how hard it was for them to know 
that He meant what He said. The name 
of the story is: “He Is Risen.” 

By His resurrection Jesus Christ 
proved that the spiritual Son of God has 
power over all things and all conditions, 
even death. 

The spiritual power that was in Je- 
sus is in us also, but before we can do 
the work that Jesus did we must learn 
to use this power. This means that we 
must learn to be wise and true and hon- 
est, and to trust God in all things just 
as Jesus trusted God when He went 
through the crucifixion and lay in the 
tomb three days. He did this to teach 
us that that in us which is a part of 
God lives always. 


There is a lesson for us in this Easter 
story. If Jesus meant what He said 
when He told the disciples He would 


rise again after three days, He also 
meant what He said every time He 
talked with them. Jesus always kept 
His word. 

One time when He was teaching His 
disciples, He talked to them about the 
Ten Commandments. Then He gave 
them another commandment, which He 
said was more important than all the 
others. This commandment was, “Love 
ye one another as I have loved you.” 
Boys and girls can keep this command- 
ment even if they do not fully under- 
stand the others. If you want to know 
why this is the most important one, let 
me tell you what I think about it. Per- 
haps you will think as I do. If we keep 
this one commandment, we cannot fail 
to keep all the rest. If you love another 
as Jesus loves you, can you tell a false- 
hood about him, or steal from him, or 
injure him in any way? Why, of course 
not. Then let us keep this command- 
ment this week: 


I love all people as Jesus loves me. 


Jesus Your Friend 
LESSON 2, APRIL 8, 1934 


You will find our lesson for today in 
Matthew 19:13-15. If you care to you 
may also read Matthew 18:1-14. 


Boys and girls of today are much 
more fortunate than were the boys and 
girls of Jesus’ time. In fact they have 
a much better chance now to be happy 
and to grow to be strong, courageous, 
capable men and women than children 
have ever had before. 
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Jesus was one of the first champions 
of childhood. A champion is one who 
fights for or stands up for or defends 
a person or a cause. In our lesson to- 
day we read, “Then were brought unto 
him little children, that he should lay 
his hands on them, and pray.” Probably 
the mothers of those children brought 
them to the Master because they wanted 
Him to bless them. We read further: 
“The disciples rebuked them.” Prob- 
ably the disciples, who knew that Jesus 
was a very busy man, felt that the 
mothers should not bother Him by 
bringing the boys and girls to Him. 
“But Jesus said, Suffer the little chil- 
dren, and forbid them not, to come unto 
me: for to such belongeth the kingdom 
of heaven. And he laid his hands on 
them.” 


Jesus knew that boys and girls are 
men and women who have not yet grown 
up, and He wanted them to have a 
chance to grow to be good, strong men 
and women. He wanted them to be 
able to do their work well and to de- 
cide for themselves what they should 
do and what they should not do; so He 
blessed them. And He blesses every 
boy and every girl who goes to Him to- 
day. Perhaps you 
think it would be 
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you pray. You get quiet and ask the 
Father’s help when you need it. If you 
learn to listen for God’s mind speaking 
in your mind, you will find that very 
soon you know just what you should 
do. In this way Jesus blesses you. 

A thought for the week: 


Jesus blesses me. 


Why We Should Forgive 
LESSON 3, APRIL 15, 1934 


Our Bible story for today tells the 
story of the unforgiving servant. Of 
course you will want to read it for your- 
self. It is told in Matthew 18:21-35. 


The story starts out with Jesus and 
Peter. Peter wanted to know how many 
times he should forgive his brother. He 
thought perhaps seven times would be 
enough. Peter probably thought he was 
being very generous when he offered to 
forgive his brother seven times. How 
surprised he must have been when Je- 
sus answered, “I say not unto thee, Un- 
til seven times; but, Until seventy times 
seven.” If Peter was to forgive his 
brother four hundred and ninety times, 
he might just as well forgive him every 
time he offended. 
And that is what 


easier for you to go 
to Jesus with your 
problems if He were 
on earth now. But 
would it? 

When you go to 
Mother and Father 
for help, you tell 
them your trouble. 
Then they think it 
over and tell you 
what they think you 
should do. You 
think and_ they 
think. The same 
thing is true when 


Jesus really meant 
that Peter should 
do. 


There are two 
good reasons why 
we should forgive 
all those who hurt 
or offend us in any 
way. Jesus gave 
Peter the first rea- 
son when He told 
him the story of the 
unforgiving serv- 
ant. This man owed 
his master a sum of 
money. When the 
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Master asked him for it he could not 
pay his debt, and the Master ordered 
him to be sold with his wife and chil- 
dren, and the money taken to pay his 
debt. In Jesus’ time this was lawful. 
But the servant begged for a chance to 
earn the money and pay his master, and 
the master forgave him the debt. Then 
the servant went to a fellow servant 
who owed him and demanded payment 
of his debt. The fellow servant could 
not pay, and the servant had him put 
into prison. When the master heard of 
this, he called the servant to him and 
turned him over to the officers because 
the servant had failed to forgive when 
he himself had already been forgiven. 

One reason we should forgive others 
is that we ourselves do things for which 
we need forgiveness. The other reason 
we should always forgive is that we suf- 
fer when we refuse to forgive. Try 
this for yourselves. When a playmate 
says or does something that hurts your 
feelings, if you immediately forgive him, 
the hurt feeling goes at once. But if 
you refuse to forgive and be friendly, 
you keep the hurt in your mind and as 
long as you keep thinking about it it 
keeps hurting. For your sake, as well as 
for your friend’s sake, it is better to 
forgive him. 


I am forgiven, and I forgive. 


Sharing Our Riches 
LESSON 4, APRIL 22, 1934 


The Bible lesson for today tells the 


story of the rich young ruler who came 
to Jesus and asked what he should do 
to earn eternal life. The story is told 
in Matthew 19:16-22. 

This young ruler wanted to be sure 
that he would live always, and he 
wanted to be happy, so he said to Jesus, 
“Teacher, what good thing shall I do, 
that I may have eternal life?” This 
young man was good, and he wanted to 
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do some “good thing.” Jesus answered 
him, “If thou wouldest enter into life, 
keep the commandments.” Jesus meant 
the commandments that God gave to 
Moses. We call them the Ten Command- 
ments. The young ruler answered that 
he had kept all the commandments. 
Then he asked “What lack I yet?” When 
Jesus told him to go and sell all he had 
and give it to the poor, he turned away 
sorrowfully. He could not do that. 

The lesson for us in this story is not 
that it is wrong to have riches, but 
rather that it is wrong to love the riches 
more than we love the things for which 
Jesus stood—truth, honesty, loyalty, 
kindness, and love. 

If a person loves truth more than he 
loves riches, he will not tell a falsehood 
to save his riches. If he loves honesty 
more than money, he will not do a dis- 
honest thing in order to gain more 
money. If he loves loyalty above riches, 
he will not be disloyal to a friend be- 
cause that friend has no money. If he 
loves people more than he loves his 
money, he will give of his riches to make 
others happy and comfortable. To be 
rich is not wrong, but to fail to use our 
riches to help others is wrong. 

Do I hear you saying that you have 
no money, that you are not rich? There 
are many ways in which a person can be 
rich without having money. You may 
be rich in health, rich in strength, rich 
in joy. A happy smile is one of the 
greatest riches any one can have. You 
can use your smiles to cheer others and 
to make life happier for them. 

A thought for the week: 

I share my joy with others. 


Table Blessing 
By THEODOSIA SMITH 
Dear Father, I so love the spring, 
With budding trees and birds that sing, 
And happiness in everything, 
That gratefully my thanks I bring. 
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Because stamp collecting has become 
so popular in recent years, almost all 
governments have decided that their 
postage stamps are good places to “tell 
the world” about their country. For a 
long time most stamps bore pictures of 
the nations’ rulers or heroes. Usually 
just the heads of these gentlemen were 
shown, and such a picture was not 
especially interesting to look at. Glance 
through your album, looking first at the 
older stamps and then at those which 
have been issued in the last ten years. 
You will see the difference right away. 
Instead of a rather dull picture of a 
man’s head, our modern 
stamps have scenic views, a 
historical building, or some 
other picture that is of in- 
terest to the people of other 
countries as well as to those 
at home. 


Many nations have stamps 
picturing their industries, in 
order that foreign nations 
may see what the products of 
their mines and factories are. 
In 1932 the Colombian Re- 
public printed a set of five 
stamps called the “Wealth of 
Colombia” issue, showing how 
rich the natural resources of 
this little South American re- 
public are. The stamp 
pictured on this page, 
which shows a group of 
oil wells, is one from that 
issue. 

Soviet Russia has is- 
sued many stamps in an 
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attempt to show her own people, as well 
as the nations of the world, what the 
Communists are trying to do. The 
stamp with the queer letters is one of 
Russia’s, and pictures one of the great 
steel works that the Russian government 
hoped to build under the famous “Five 
Year” plan. The inscription at the top 
reads, “More metal; more machines!” 
Machines were what the peasants 
needed in order to grow wheat and other 
crops on the vast Russian plains that 
lay fertile but neglected, while people 
in the great cities of Russia starved. 
Today, because factories like the one 
pictured on the stamp have 
been built, Russia is making 
tractors, plows, and reapers 
to handle her huge wheat crop, 
so that the people need no 
longer go hungry. 

Guadeloupe, a French is- 

land in the West Indies, has 
a sugar mill pictured on a set 
of her stamps. This is a com- 
mon issue and you may have 
one or more of these stamps in 
your collection. If you find 
one, look at it carefully, and 
see how many details of 
sugar-making you can learn 
from it. 

Ireland is famed for the 
lovely linen that its fac- 
tories make, but because 
coal is so scarce in the 
land of St. Patrick, the 
Irish have had to find 
some other source of 


(Please turn to page 38) 
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Block Printing 


By LAURENCE FULLER 


Should you like to have a rubber 
stamp with which to print your initials 
or name on your books and other be- 
longings? This printing block is easily 
made at home at very little expense. 

First, draw two parallel lines on a 
blank piece of paper. The distance be- 
tween these lines should be the exact 
height you wish to make your name or 
initials. Now draw in the letters of your 
name or initials, as in figure 1. If you 
prefer, you can cut out the letters from 
a newspaper or old magazine, being 
sure that the letters are all the same 
style and size. Paste them carefully 
on the paper in a straight line. The 
periods may be drawn in free hand. 

Paste the paper with the letters on a 
piece of discarded inner tube. Let dry 
a few minutes, and cut out the inner 
tube around the letters with a pair of 
scissors. If the rubber is stretched 
while cutting, the letters will be out of 
shape, so cut them carefully. Moisten 
the rubber slightly and remove the 
paper. 

Get a block of wood about one inch 
thick and large enough to allow a little 
space around the letters. Using a glue 
of good quality, stick the letters to the 


block exactly as they are in the tracing. 
See figure 2. They will look the same as 
printing does when reflected in a mirror. 
It may be well to draw two parallel 
lines on the block to assist in arranging 
the letters in a straight line. 

Your block should now look similar 
to the one shown in figure 3. Place the 
block under a heavy, flat weight. A 
convenient way is to lay a smooth board 
over all the letters, then pile three or 
four large books on it. Allow to stand 
so that the glue will be perfectly dry. 

Ink pads may be bought at most ten 
cent stores. Ink the letters by press- 
ing them on the pad and then stamping 
them on any of your property that you 
wish to mark, as shown in figure 4. 

In the same way you can make blocks 
of various patterns with which to dec- 
orate stationery, walls, or scarfs; also 
your club insignia, your school class 
emblem, or any of the badges used by 
Camp Fire Girls or Boy or Girl Scouts. 
Simple triangles, squares, and diamond 
shapes may be arranged in Indian de- 
signs, as shown in the drawing. When 
printing the designs, you can experiment 
with various colors of oil paint, and ob- 
tain many pleasing effects. 
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INDIAN DESIGNS 
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Salt Coovenes FOR Coors 


BY JATTA 


“Did your teacher tell you about 
Johnnie Appleseed?” asked Daisy Dean. 

“Oh, yes,” replied Ann Beth, “and 
about Arbor Day too. You know, that 
comes this month.” 

“Canada has Arbor Day in May,” said 
Marjorie. “The time depends on the 
climate of the different countries. Let 
me have your skate key, Ann Beth.” 

The girls fastened their skates and 
were soon racing down the walk to 
Marjorie’s house. They continued their 
discussion as they skated along. 

“Houses and furniture are made from 
trees. That’s all I can remember.” Ann 
Beth jumped a curbing. 

“Fuel and paper, rubber and fruit,” 
Daisy Dean listed. 

“Maple syrup and nuts,” recalled 
Marjorie as they reached the Miller 
home. 

“That’s a queer food combination,” 
stated Mrs. Miller as she opened the 
door. 

“Both products come from trees,” ex- 
plained Ann Beth. Then all three chil- 
dren started talking at once, telling of 
Arbor Day and the many things that 
come from trees. 

Mrs. Miller led the way to the kitchen. 

“Well, as it happens, we’re baking a 
pie today,” she said. “See if you can 
find something that came from a tree 
in this recipe:”’ 


GRAHAM CRACKER PIE SHELL 

cupful melted butter 

1% cupful sugar 

2 cupfuls crushed graham crackers 

1 teaspoonful cinnamon 

Mix well, adding a little more butter if 
the crumbs do not stick together. Press 
against the sides and bottom of a well but- 
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tered pie pan, and bake for 10 minutes in a 
slow oven. 


The girls were quiet as they copied 
the recipe. 

“T know what it is,” cried Daisy 
Dean. “Cinnamon! It’s the bark of a 
tree ground up.” 

“Correct.” Mrs. Miller applauded. 
“Now let’s divide the work.” 

Soon the pie shell was in the oven 
and the girls were busily writing the 
recipe for 


LEMON PIE FILLING 


2 slices of day-old bread 

1 cupful boiling water 

1 cupful sugar 

2 eggs 

juice and grated rind of 1 lemon 
14 teaspoonful salt 


Remove crusts from the bread and spread 
it thinly with butter. Place in a mixing 
bowl and pour boiling water over it. Let 
stand until cool; then add sugar mixed 
with the beaten egg yolks, the juice and 
the grated rind of the lemon, and the salt. 
Mix together; then lightly fold in the stiff- 
ly beaten egg whites. Pour into the baked 
pie shell, and bake in a moderate oven until 
the filling is firm in the center. 


“This lemon pie is so delicious and so 
easy to make that your mothers will 
want to copy your recipes,” said Mrs. 


Miller. “Any youngster can make it.” 

“Barbara Jean’s mother won’t let her 
cook,” Ann Beth remarked. 

Mrs. Miller smiled. “Perhaps Bar- 
bara Jean doesn’t know the secret that 
most mothers are glad to have their lit- 
tle girls cook, if = 

“Tf they always clean up the kitchen,” 
chanted the cooking club. 

“You know all the answers today,” 
Mrs. Miller laughed. 
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The Secret Three 


(Continued from page 12) 


and drew out a rusty little old three- 
legged cooking pot. Eagerly the boys 
lifted off the lid. 

Sure enough, there was silver—big 
round silver dollars. The boys counted 
them: twenty-two and one-half dollars. 

“Wait! what’s this?” Redtop asked, 
reaching back into the pot. He drew 
out a piece of paper that looked much 
like the bills that Grandfather Howe 
used in his store. The boys read it. 


Value of fifteen bushels of 


Bills to be paid: 
For seed potatoes to 


Anthony Howe ...... $1.50 

For rent on garden 

Balance 20.00 


Signed: Captain Silver. 


The boys still obeyed orders. They 
laid out $1.50 for Anthony Howe (alias 
Grandfather and Captain Silver), and 
$1.00 for Mr. Hart. Then they each 
took $10.00, for real treasure seekers 
always divide the treasure trove. 

“Did you find the treasure?” asked 
Captain Silver when they gave him the 
$1.50. 

“Yes, sir, and lots besides,’ answered 
Tippy. 

It is said that the very next morning 
Mr. Morton ordered two bicycles with 


free-wheeling coaster brakes, steel 


frames, and everything. 


Are You Going to Move? 


If you are planning to move, or have 
already moved, please notify us, giving 
both your old and your new address. 
If your family is subscribing to any of 
our other magazines, please give us their 
names also, and tell us whether or not 
they have a prosperity bank. 
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Easter Gifts 


for Your Little Friends 
WY 


VERYWHERE you go something 
says to you that it is almost 
Easter time. You hear it from the 
bluebirds and the robins; you know it 
by the budding trees, the green grass, 
and the fragrant violets. All nature 
is astir, and the hearts of boys and 
girls are filled and thrilled with the 
joy of living. 


Perhaps at this glad time of the year 
you would like to share your happiness 
with some little friend; and what 
would make a nicer Easter gift than a 
delightful book? Look over the titles 
listed below, and choose one of these 
books as your Easter gift to some 
boy or girl. 


Treasure Box 


Little Susie Sleep Ears 


White Stockings 
and Other Tales 


Priced at 29 cents . 
each or 50 cents 
for two copies 


The Four-Leafed Clover 


How Jimmie Came Through 


Priced at 50 cents 
a copy. 


WY 
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Kegs Has a Busy Day 


Part One 

“Good-by, Mother!” Kegs called as he 
took the last piece of toast and spread 
it with apple butter. “It’s schooltime 
and I’ll have to hurry.” 

He would cut across fields to the big 
road where the gang was waiting. 
Climbing over the rail fence with toast 
and apple butter in one hand was not 
easy, but Kegs was 
used to it. He spent 
many of his waking 
hours with something 
to eat in one hand. 

He was halfway to 
the road now. That 
spot of blue by the 
walnut tree must be 
Coralee’s coat. Then 
Kegs stopped. He had 
forgotten his geog- 


raphy again! Miss Ss 


Stern had told him 
that the next time he 
forgot it he would 
have to stay in during 
recess. He did not 
want to stay in on a 
grand day like this. 
Maybe he would have 
time to go back for it 
if he ran. Back he 
went and ran into the 
house, breathless. His 
mother looked up from 


Climbing over the rail fence with 
toast and apple butter in one 
hand was not easy 


her dish washing in astonishment. 

“Why, Son, what are you back here 
for?” 

“My geography,” he gasped. “Where 
is it?” 

Hurriedly his mother dried her hands 
and began searching for the book. 
“Where did you have it last?” she asked. 
“Stop a moment and think, Son.” 

But Kegs was too 
much excited to think. 
He kept running here 
and there without do- 
ing any real looking 
at all. Finally, his 
mother found the ge- 
ography book back of 
a pillow on the daven- 
port, and once again 
Kegs tore out of the 
house and back across 
the fields. This time 
he could see no spot of 
blue under the walnut 


hy 


— 


{7 tree, and when he 


reached the road the 
Spartans were gone. 
“The first bell must 
have rung,” thought 
Kegs, “or the gang 
wouldn’t have left.” 
He might make it be- 
fore the second. He 
was racing down the 
road as fast as his fat 
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and get your 
mother.” 


legs would carry him, when the sound of 
the last bell came to him on the spring 
breeze. Kegs stopped and _ leaned 
against a tree. 

No use to hurry now. He would rest 
awhile. “Boy, whata day! Why should 


a fellow have to stay in school and study 
on a day like this?” thought Kegs. “Who 
cared about the countries on the Medi- 
terranean Sea when it was April here 


at home?” Kegs started slowly on. He 
paused by Harrison’s orchard. “Do they 
have orchards by the Mediterranean? 
Are they in bloom now—the plum trees? 
They couldn’t smell sweeter than these.” 
Kegs drew a deep breath as he stood 
looking down the rows of trees. Birds 
were singing. The sun was warm and 
bright. 


“I’m not going to school,’ he sud- 


denly said aloud. “I’d be tardy any- 
way, and I just won’t go at all.” He 
waited a moment, his heart beating fast. 
It was almost as though he expected 
the heavens to fall. He had never done 
anything like this before. He felt sort 
of light, as though he were walking on 
air. He was free! For a whole morn- 
ing he could do just as he pleased. He 
would not be sitting in school behind 
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a desk, wishing he were out in the or- 
chard. He would not have to stay in at 
recess while the others went out into 
the school yard. 


Kegs stuck his hands into his pockets 
and threw back his head. What should 
he do first? A long whistle—twice re- 
peated—came to him. That was the 
interurban, passing Pleasant View 
crossing. It was exactly nine fifteen. 
He would go to the Roost. Kegs started 
through the orchard. How white and 
soft the plum blossoms looked! almost 
like clouds. Boy! that sounded funny. 
He’d be making rimes next, like Cora- 
lee. There was the Roost. It looked 
lonesome somehow. Kegs went in. 


How loud his steps sounded on the 
floor! It was chilly inside, too, and sort 
of queer. That shutter ought to be fixed. 
It squeaked in the breeze like a mouse, 
only louder. Kegs went back outside 
and sat down on the steps in the sun. 
He picked up a stick and began whit- 
tling, then whistled to keep himself com- 
pany. Bige, asleep down by the well 
house, looked up startled, then came 
bounding joyfully out to greet him. 

“Hello, Bige,’”’ said Kegs, scratching 
the dog’s ears. ‘Surprised to see me, 
aren’t you, old boy?” Bige wiggled to 
show Kegs how glad he was to have him 
there even though it was a bit unusual. 
Kegs patted his head absent mindedly. 
Somehow, things did not seem real. 


Kegs was uncomfortable. There was 
not much to do. He went back into the 
Roost and picked up a book. The Spar- 
tans had been taking turns reading it 
aloud. It would not be fair to read it 
when the others were not there. Kegs 
put the book down. 

What he was doing wasn’t fair, either, 
Kegs said to himself. It wasn’t even 
fun. He’d go on to school where he be- 
longed. School wasn’t so bad. He’d a 
lot rather be in school with the others 
than out here by himself. Miss Stern 
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was nice. What would she think of him 
now? He hoped he hadn’t missed the 
spelling lesson. He had studied it until 
he knew every word. 

Kegs climbed over the big gate and 
ran down the lane. Just before he 
reached the main road he _ stopped. 
There was a lot of smoke coming from 
Winner’s chimney — too much! and 
there! it was not the chimney. That 
was a flame! a fire! 

Kegs jumped the ditch and climbed 
the fence. He tore his clothing and 
scratched his hands, but he did not know 
it. His one thought was to help Mrs. 
Winner and the two children. As he 
ran around the corner of the barn he 
saw the flames leaping up the walls of 
the lean-to kitchen. Little Johnny 


Winner was in the window, screaming. 


Kegs threw water on 
the burning lean-to 
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“Kegs! Kegs! come and get Jean! 
She’s asleep on the floor and won’t move, 
and Mama’s gone. Hurry, Kegs; come, 
get her!” 

Kegs burst through the door. There 
on the floor lay the baby girl. 

“She fell off the chair and won’t get 
up,” sobbed Johnny. 

“Get out of here!” Kegs yelled at 
Johnny. “I’ll carry Jean out.” The lit- 
tle girl was heavy but Kegs managed, 
by half dragging and half carrying, to 
get her out into the yard. 

“Where’s your mother?” he asked 
Johnny as he looked hurriedly around 
for some way to beat out the flames. 

“She went over to Mrs. Harrison’s,” 
Johnny explained, “to borrow some 
cocoa for Jean’s lunch—and now Jean 
won’t wake up.” Johnny started to 
sob. 

“Jean will be all right,” said Kegs 
sharply. “You run as fast as you can 
and get your mother. I'll get some 
water.” 

Johnny disappeared in 
the direction of David’s 
house, and Kegs dipped 
water from the rain bar- 
rel and threw it on the 
burning lean-to. 

“That will never do,” he 
thought as the flames 
leaped up again. He ran 
into the house and got a 
blanket from the _ bed. 
Dipping it in the barrel, 
he drew it out sopping wet 
and hit again and again 
at the flames. His hands 
were hot and blistered, 
and twice he had to stop 
and throw water on his 
smoking shoes. “I mustn’t 
get too close,” he thought, 
“or I won’t do any one 
any good.” Back he went 
at the fire, running in as 
close as he dared, the 
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smoke almost choking him and fully 
blinding him. He fought on. 

“T can’t let it burn,” he almost sobbed. 
“Oh, why don’t they hurry! I can’t 
let all their things burn up.” 

(To be next 


The Baby iin Old 


(Continued from page 16) 


little old man! Do you want to come 
up here?” 

Peter patted his knee and kept on 
coaxing, “Come on, old fellow, come on. 
I love you. I won’t hurt you.” 

Porky thought it over and then began 
to crawl up Peter’s leg. Peter kept on 
talking but sat very still. For an in- 
stant Porky balanced on Peter’s knees, 
then he rolled himself into a ball and 
went to sleep in his lap. 

A day or two later Peter began to 
rub Porky’s back as he talked to him, 
and Porky answered with a loving coo. 
As Porky grew older he followed Peter 
about like a dog. He knew Peter’s voice, 
and when Peter called he gave a special 
coo in reply. 

For nearly a year the two were close 
friends. Then Porky began to go off 
into the woods for a day or two ata 
time. He would come back and stand 
on the doorstep looking in, but he would 
not come inside until Peter spoke to 
him. Then he would walk in, in his 
slow, thoughtful way, to the dish in 
which Peter always kept something for 
him to eat—fruit or lettuce. 

For many weeks Porky did this, but 
the time between his visits grew longer 
and longer. Finally he quit coming. 
Peter hopes that some day as he goes 
through the woods he will see Porky sit- 
ting on a log, his tender nose huddled 
between his paws, and his little black 
eyes looking wistfully out upon the 
world. Peter is sure that Porky will 
know his voice and come for the candy 
that he always carries for him. 
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Just the Right One 


(Continued from page 15) 


each little girl’s head. 


“T hope it will always be as wonderful 
as it seems now, my children,” she said. 


Two very happy children went to tell 
the others in The Home about the good 
news and to bid them good-by, while 
their new mother and father went to 
sign the papers. 

A few confidential words had to be 
said while Jean and Lora were still 
alone, yet neither of them knew how to 
begin. 

“It is true, isn’t it, Lora? Just think, 
last night it looked as though I wouldn’t 
get a chance to be adopted because I 
couldn’t get here for Visitors’ Day. But 
here I am, here we both are, with the 
very mother and father we wanted, even 
before the time came for visitors. ‘God 
does my every hunger feed’ even though 
He doesn’t do it in just the way I ex- 
pected Him to.” 


“It makes me ashamed to remember 
that I ever thought it might not be 
true,” said Lora. “Now I have another 
hunger, Jean. It is to be such a good 
girl that my new father and mother 
will never be sorry they took me.” 


Our Stamp Collectors 
(Continued from page 31) 


power to move the looms. They have 
built dams across the rivers, and made 
electricity with giant water wheels (or 
turbines). The Irish Free State stamp 
that is pictured below commemorates 
the finishing of just such a dam across 
the Shannon river in 1930. You may 
be sure that the electricity generated 
by its mighty dynamos moves the looms 
in many a linen factory. 
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SURPRISE 


There are three green eggs in a small brown pocket, 
And the breeze will swing and the gale will rock it, 
Till three little birds on the thin edge teeter, 

And our God be glad, and our world be sweeter! 


—Edwin Markham. 
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The Discontenteda Killen 
By Sidney Dawson 


Mittens was a small gray kitten 
that had been so named because he 
had white paws. Mittens lived with 
Tabitha, his mother, in a nice big 
farmyard where nothing ever trou- 
bled him. Danny, the kind old dog, 
and Hi-Jinks, the puppy, never 
teased Mittens, for they had always 
lived with cats; so the kitten felt 
that all other dogs must be friendly, 
too. 

Each morning Mittens’ mother, 
Tabitha, said to him, ‘‘Now, Mit- 
tens, be sure to sharpen your claws 
on a tree trunk as soon as you have 
had your bath.’? And each morn- 
ing until today, Mittens had an- 
swered, ‘‘ Yes, Mother,’’ as a good 
kitten should; but this time he 
asked, ‘‘ Why, Mother ?’’ 

Tabitha told him pa- 
tiently, ‘‘ Because it will 
keep your claws 
strong.”’ 

Mittens thought about 
this for a moment before 
he said, ‘‘Danny and 
Hi-Jinks never sharpen 
their claws.”’ 

Tabitha answered 
wisely, ‘‘ But Danny and 
Hi-Jinks are dogs,’’ as 
if that made everything 
clear. As Mittens did 
not think of any other 
question, he just said, 


“Good morning, 
kitten.” 


= 


‘‘Oh!’’ and went on and sharpened 
his claws as soon as he had had his 
bath. 

Now he lay curled in a soft, fur- 
ry ball with his eyes closed as if he 
were sound asleep, but he was not, 
really. Mittens was thinking hard. 
Just as little girls sometimes decide 
they want to be little boys, so this 
kitten had decided that he wanted 
to be a puppy; and he was trying 
his best to grow into one. But, as 
he did not know just what to do, 
he finally went to ask 
Tabitha. 

‘*‘Mew, mew!’’ he 
purred, as he always did 
when he wanted to ask 
something important. 
‘*Mother, do you know 
the difference between 
cats and dogs ?”’ 

‘“‘Mew, mew!” Ta- 
bitha answered, as she 
licked the fur behind 
Mittens’ ears. ‘Dogs 
can’t climb trees.’’ 

“‘Oh!’’ said Mittens, 
and went away. To him- 
self he thought, ‘‘Then 
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IT shan’t climb trees, and 
I shall be a dog.”’ 

He wandered about 
the farmyard and did 
not climb any trees, even 
though he liked to sit on 
alimbinthe sun. After 
a few minutes he met 
Sooky, the cow, who 
said, ‘‘Good morning, 
kitten.”’ 

Mittens told himself, 
‘‘She doesn’t seem to 
know that I am a dog. 
now.”’ Very politely he 
asked, ‘‘Do you know 
the difference between 
cats and dogs ?’’ 

‘*Moo, moo!’ said 
Sooky, as she shook her head at a 
fly. ‘‘Dogs wag their tails.”’ 

“‘Oh!’’ said Mittens, and went 
away. ‘T'o himself he added, ‘‘ Then 
I shall wag my tail, and I shall be 
a dog.”’ 

He had seen Danny and Hi-Jinks 
wag their tails when they ate their 
meals. So, while he lapped up his 
saucer of milk, he thought he would 
wag his; but no matter how much 
he worked, the best that he could 
do was to make the end wave from 
side to side in a graceful curve. Just 
then he saw Cackle, the hen, and he 
tried very hard to wag his tail as he 
went over to her. Cackle only said: 

“Good morning, kitten.’’ 

Mittens was disappointed be- 
cause she did not see that he was 
now adog. He asked her, ‘‘Do you 


“Oink, 
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know the difference be- 
tween cats and dogs?’’ 

‘*Cutta, cutta!’’ said 
Cackle, as she cocked an 
eye at a beetle in the 
grass. ‘‘Dogs can’t 
scratch!’ 

‘*Oh!’’ said Mittens, 
and went away. To him- 
self he added, ‘‘Then I 
shan’t seratch, and I 
shall be a dog.”’ 

That was easy, be- 
cause there was no rea- 
son for him to want to 
seratch anything just 
then, and he was pleased 
that there was nothing 
more for him to do. Sud- 
denly he saw Hamlet, the pig, and 
Mittens thought, ‘‘Surely, he will 
know I am a dog.”’ 

But Hamlet only said: 


‘‘Good morning, kitten.”’ 

Mittens was disappointed again, 
and in a very small voice asked, 
‘‘Do you know the difference be- 
tween cats and dogs?”’ 

‘*Oink, oink!’’ said Hamlet, as 
he rolled a corn cob out of the 
trough. ‘‘Dogs bark.”’ 

‘‘Oh!’”’ said Mittens, and went 
away. ‘To himself he added, ‘‘Then 
I shall bark, and surely I shall be 
a dog.”’ 

So he tried barking for a long 
time and, though it was very hard 
at first, after a while he thought he 
had learned how. Then he went 
around the house to where Danny 


oink!” said 
Hamlet. “Dogs bark.” 
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lay asleep in the shade 
of a tall elm tree. 

‘“‘This will be the 
hardest test of all,”’ 
Mittens told himself. 
“Tf Danny thinks I am 
a dog, it must be true.”’ 
So he took a long 
breath and_ barked 
very hard just as he 
had tried before, pre- 
tending not to watch to 
see what Danny would 
do. 

Danny, opening his 
eves and lifting his 
head, remarked kindly, ‘‘You had 
better try to cure that cough, kit- 
ten. It sounded almost like a 
bark.’’ 

‘“‘There, now!’’ sighed Mittens 
happily, as he lay down near Dan- 
ny. Before he went to sleep he 
added to himself, ‘‘I just need 
practice.”’ 


down from 


The little cat was deep in a dream 
when he was awakened by fierce 
growls. He jumped up just in time 
to see Danny, the hair standing 
straight up along his back, moving 


slowly towards a strange dog that. 


had come into the yard. At the 
same time, Mittens felt something 
queer happening to himself. With- 
out knowing why, he could feel his 
back curving into a high arch, and 
his tail standing straight up, with 
all of his fur sticking out in sepa- 
rate hairs, like that on Danny’s 
back. He had forgotten all about 


wit 


Mittens was safely looking 
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wanting to be a dog, 
and instead of trying to 
bark he found himself 
saying, ‘‘sfzt-t-t—sfzt- 
-t-t,’? in the most un- 
usual way. 

The strange dog must 
not have liked this 
sound, for with a great 
leap he hit Mittens with 
a big brown paw, and 
knocked him over into 
the grass. Then he 
velped with pain, for 
the kitten had rolled 
over and scratched the 
big brown dog’s tender nose with 
his sharp little claws. 

The next thing Mittens knew, he 
was safely looking down from one 
of the highest limbs of the elm tree, 
where he had scrambled while the 
strange dog rubbed his sore nose. 
My, but the young pussy cat was 
thankful that his mother had al- 
ways taught him to keep his claws 
sharp and strong! While Danny 
was driving the strange dog away, 
Mittens had plenty of time to think. 
That night when he and his mother 
were lying on the soft piece of car- 
pet in their box, he purred. 

‘*‘Mew, mew! I know the differ- 
ence between cats and dogs,”’ he be- 
gan, just as though he had studied 
it all out for himself. ‘‘Dogs can’t 
scratch. Dogs can’t climb trees. 
Dogs bark.’’ Snuggling closer and 
yawning sleepily, he finished, ‘‘I 
should not like to be a dog.”’ 


the elm tree 
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Joan of Arc was a young French girl, born in a little village of Lorraine in 1412. 
She was a sweet, simple girl who loved her parents and helped them in the fields. A 
few years later she led the French army to victory. 


— 
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Sport Rimes 


By ALICE A. KEEN 


There are so many kinds of sport, 
Each child may choose his favorite sort. 


To prove how swift can be his pace, 
He’ll doubtless run in many a- - - -. 


To set his skill at airy heights, 


He’ll give the breeze a flock of 


Who doesn’t love to ride or float 
Within a good, trustworthy - - - - ? 


Or stand upon the water’s brim 
And then dive forward for a - - - - 


And when it’s freezing, no one waits 


And when snow covers earth and trees, 


For long to fasten on his 


It’s time to fasten on one’s - - - -. 


But, hand or foot, the best of all 
Will ever be a game of - - - -. 


Answer to last month’s puzzle: 
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An Easy Trick 


Here is a sleight-of-hand trick that 
any boy or girl can do easily. It will 
keep your friends guessing, until you 
tell them how it is done. 

Place a number of small coins in a 
hat or box. Then let some one blind- 
fold you. Tell the person to pick a coin 
from the hat and hold it in his hand so 
that no one else can see it, while you 
count one hundred, and then drop it 
back into the hat. Shake the hat to mix 
up the coins, and then, still blindfolded, 
you pick out the very coin that was held. 
If you feel among the coins for the 
warm one, you will pick out the right 
one every time.—Selected. 


Bird’s-Nest Puzzle 


By GLADYS JONES HOLLINGER 


When winter winds blow cold and bleak, 

I hear a bird call, ““Peek-peek-peek.”’ 

Through orchards or woods this bird I 
follow, 

Discover his nest in the little hollow 

Of a gnarled and scraggly orchard tree. 

He’s friend to you, a friend to me. 

Soft nest to report? I wish I could, 

But six white eggs rest on bare wood. 

When snow covers branch and bark of 
tree, 

He comes for food to you and me. 

Don’t fail him when the wind blows 
cold; 

He’ll repay you a thousandfold. 
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(What (Wee “isdom 
offers the Grade caches 


Betty Bunny is waiting eagerly to 
make an attractive border for your 
classroom. Mrs. Ison has made the 
designs so simple that even the tiniest 
youngsters can trace them off and 
make as many copies of Betty Bunny 
as they wish. You will find that the 
bunny actually hops along when 
pushed gently over a rough cloth sur- 
face. 


Every teacher has at some time 
wished for a way in which each child 
might identify his belongings. Our 
April handicraft article for boys of- 
fers the solution to this problem, and 
presents at the same time an interest- 
ing and easy project for the art class. 


“He Is Risen” is just the right story 
for your Easter program. Frances 
Joyce Farnsworth has woven the re- 
corded facts of a Biblical incident into 
a little story that humanizes the char- 
acters for children without presenting 
any objectionable teachings. 


A pet porcupine is an un- 
usual pet. “The Baby Born 
Old” tells how Peter found 


Porky and took him home to be his 
pet, for Baby Porky had no quills. 


Do you know that the bobolink 
changes his plumage once and his 
name three times after he begins his 
annual journey to the south? These 
and other interesting facts about bob- 
olinks are given in “The Feathered 
Masquerader.” 


Children with strong imaginations 
and a bit of scenery—a chair will do 
nicely for a tree—will enjoy dramatiz- 
ing the story “The Discontented Kit- 
” Read it to your class, if they 
are below the fourth grade, and in- 
vite them to dramatize it. 


ten. 


Edwin Markham has graciously 
permitted us to reprint his beautiful 


little poem about three green eggs. 
We want to share it with our WEE 
WISDOM readers. 


Let WEE WISDOM serve 
you to its full capacity. 
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Betty Bunny 


By LUCILLE MorRGAN ISON 


Mount the page on stiff paper. Cut 
out the five pieces. Punch holes at A, 
B, and C. Fasten one ear on each side 
of bunny’s head with a brass fastener. 
Punch holes at D and E, and fasten D 
over E. Punch holes at F and G, and 


fasten F in back of G. To make Betty 
Bunny walk, push her along over a 
tablecloth or rug. 
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Ftow much do you know 
about Wee Wisdom? 


Do You Know Why 
WEE WISDOM Was Started? 


Myrtle Fillmore, the mother of Unity, 
loved children, and she wanted them 
to have a magazine of their own, one 
that would entertain them and help 
them to form true ideas about things, 
just as grown-ups get pleasure and help 


from their magazines. 


Do You Know What the Name 
WEE WISDOM Means? 


Some people think that Wee Wisdom 
means a magazine for very small chil- 
dren, but this is a mistaken idea. In 
the beginning Mrs. Fillmore decided 
that the magazine really stood for “wee 
bits of wisdom for boys and girls,” but 


this was too long for a magazine title; 


so it was shortened to Wee Wisdom. 


Do You Knou How Old 
WEE WISDOM 


Wee Wisdom is nearly forty years 
old. In all these years the editors 
have been seeking to carry out Mrs. 
Fillmore’s purpose in publishing Wee 
Wisdom and to give to young readers 
“wee bits of wisdom.” They are al- 
ways on the lookout for new ways 
in which to make Wee Wisdom better. 


Perhaps you have a little friend who 
is not getting Wee Wisdom. Why 
not show your copy to his mother, and 
tell her how much you enjoy Wee Wis- 
dom? Explain to her that it is for boys 
and girls from six to twelve years of 
age; and that the price is only $1 a 
year. Perhaps she will want to send 


for Wee Wisdom for your little friend. 
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“MAGIC. PILLOWS 


MORNING 


Though clouds may hide 
The April sun, 
Joy words will trip 


Along my tongue. 


NOON 


And when I meet 
An April shower, 
My parasol’s 
A word of power. 


NIGHT 


‘If every star 

Forgot to shine, 

. ° This world of mine. 


On Sole.at-All tending 
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